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“Religion and Elections” 


A study of the influence of the religion of a candidate 
on his election is reported under the above caption in the 
Spring issue of Public Opinion Quarterly (Princeton, 
N. J.). Madge M. McKinney, author of the article, ex- 

lains that a questionnaire was sent to all members of the 
P7th and 78th Congresses to discover their religion. Bio- 
graphical encyclopedias were used to secure information 
about the members of the three previous Congresses. From 
January, 1935, to November, 1943, there were 418 changes 
of personnel in the House of Representatives. These “in- 
volved 193 changes in political party but only 81 changes 
in religion, if we count as a change in religion only a shift 
from one to another of the three large groups, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jews, and if we exclude the 42 changes in 
personnel in which the religion of one Congressman could 
not be determined... . In short, in practically four out of 
every five of these changes a Congressman was replaced by 
a person of the same religious group. In contrast, in only 
alittle more than half of the changes was he replaced by a 
Representative of the same political party.’ The situation 
was similar in ihe Senate. In 29 per cent of the changes in 
the House “the new Congressman represented the exact 
religious affiliation of the last one.” In the Senate the 
“precise religious succession” occurred in 19 per cent of 
the cases. In the present Congress the Representatives of 
25 states are all Protestants; nine states (all large and 
thickly populated) elected 63 of the 80 Catholic Repre- 
sentatives. 


Twenty states, “according to the best information avail- 
able,” have sent only Protestants to the last five Con- 
gresses. Catholic Representatives usually come from urban 
districts although five rural states have elected at least one 
Catholic Congressman. Only four states—New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Maryland—have elected Jews 
to the present Congress although Connecticut, California 
and New Jersey have done so during the last decade. In 
Alabama six of the nine Representatives and both Sena- 
tors are Methodists; in Georgia seven out of ten Repre- 
sentatives and one Senator are Methodists. Only Latter 
Day Saints are elected in Utah. 


The Catholic Church in Latin America 


Richard Pattee, an American Catholic scholar, formerly 
with the State Department, says in an article in The Sign 
‘(Roman Catholic) for April, 1944, that “the Catholic 
Church in Latin America is one of the greatest paradoxes 
of our time.” It is “difficult, if not impossible,” for Ameri- 
can Catholics to understand Latin American Catholicism. 


XUM 


“Grandeur and misery, side by side, distinguish the 
Church throughout this hemisphere. Great achievements 
coincide with gross neglect of opportunity. The miracle 
is that in spite of the adverse circumstances, the Church 
is the greatest reality of our day in all of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries.” 

In some countries, notably Mexico, persecution has been 
a “blessing.” Most Latin Americans have given “at least 
perfunctory lip service” to the Catholic Church. But they 
have not taken sides. “Indifferentism has long been the 
great problem of Latin American Catholicism. Inadequate 
knowledge of the Faith, incomplete and superficial reli- 
gious instruction, and a generally routine compliance with 
the precepts of the Church bred an indifferentism which 
was not rejection, but merely an unwillingness to make 
much of an effort on behalf of Catholic life.” They list 
themselves as Catholics “on the rare occasions when a 
declaration of that sort is necessary” but many have “no 
contact whatever with priests or religious.” Many others 
have no contact with Catholic life after they leave school. 

But when the Catholic Church was persecuted they 
“had to take sides... . One was either for the persecution 
or against it.” This had a salutary effect. Mexico is the 
“outstanding example,” but to some extent it was also 
true in Colombia and Ecuador in the nineteenth century. 

The Church was, Mr. Pattee points out, “a great and 
powerful instrument in the conquest of Hispanic Amer- 
ica.” While it was probably true that church and state 
were too closely bound together from the beginning, this 
was natural in view of the long struggle in Spain against 
the Moslems. Ecclesiastical aftairs in Spain “for genera- 
tions were in a state of confusion.” By the time of the 
conquest of South America “the Church was pretty much 
an instrument of state policy.” Without the help of the 
religious orders the penetration inland would have been 
far more difficult, if not impossible. “For these reasons, 
there was a tendency to confuse the interest of the civil 
and religious authority and to conceive of them as in- 
extricably bound up together.” By the middle of the 
eighteenth century the colonial administration “controlled 
almost every act of the Church.” The expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Spanish territory in 1767 was a terrific blow 
to the Church only a few decades before independence. 
“The Church in the Latin American republics of the 
present day is no more than the heir of all that has gone 
before.” While there was no “strictly religious problem” 
in the wars for independence the relations between church 
and state had to be readjusted and this caused much of the 
difficulty. 

The new republics wanted the same power over the 
church that the Spanish state had formerly had. Normal 
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church activities had been “almost totally” suspended. 
Schools were closed. Members of the clergy who were 
sympathetic to Spain left the country, willingly or un- 
willingly. “The acute and still unsolved problem of the 
paucity of clergy dates directly from this period over one 
hundred years ago. The problem of the national as 
against foreign clergy goes back also to the days of in- 
dependence. There was generated at that time much 
bitterness against many members of the religious orders 
and the secular clergy who clung to their loyalty to Spain. 
Their expulsion left great gaps in the spiritual leadership 
of the republics. There were no priests of local birth to 
take their place and no seminaries in many countries in 
which to train them.” As a result, many areas fell back 
“into virtual paganism.” 

In some countries such as Colombia, Peru and Bolivia 
the isolation of different parts of the country from each 
other raises serious problems for the Catholic Church. In 
the interior of Peru and Bolivia conditions are “spiritually 
not much beyond the initial days of the conquest.” 
Paraguay, “once the seat of the great Jesuit missions,” 
now has ‘very few of the instruments of Catholic life.” 
In some communities of Central America there are so few 
priests that “only the most elementary and essential Cath- 
olic practices can be carried on.” 


“The miracle is that, in spite of the problems of almost 
insoluble magnitude which have beset the Church at every 
step, the Faith has been kept. Catholicism has permeated 
decply in the mind and soul of the people. Negligence, 
hostility, abandonment, and misery have not sufficed to 
erase this impression nor eliminate the profound Catholic 
faith which is to be found everywhere.” 


‘School Dropouts”’ 


By permission we take the following from the March 
issue of The American Child, organ of the National Child 
Labor Committee (419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y.). It gives a disquieting picture of one of the most 
grievous social situations created by the war. 

“The drop in high school enrollment since 1939, which 
has now reached the figure of one million children for the 
country as a whole, began to concern the Illinois Child 
Labor Committee more than a year ago and a decision 
was made to do some fact finding about children who were 
leaving school in Chicago. After securing from the Chi- 
cago Board of Education the list of students who dropped 
out of 43 high schools in June, 1942, the Committee asked 
the School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, to make a follow-up study of a typical group. 
The School agreed and two of the students, Mrs. Beatrice 
Merkel and Miss Margaret Zever, undertook the study. 


“Eight schools were selected which would be repre- 
sentative of city geographical, racial and economic factors. 
Home visits were made to 380 boys and girls under 18 
years of age who had left school in June, 1942, without 
graduating. Though the full report is not yet available, 
the study has progressed far enough to show some of the 
significant findings. 


“Employment at relatively high wages was clearly the 
magnet that was drawing the children from school, for 78 
per cent of the 380 children were gainfully employed. 
They were poorly equipped for future usefulness as 
workers and citizens since the majority (55 per cent) 
had completed only the first year of high school or less. 
The fact that the majority were not a retarded group (55 


per cent were up to grade or accelerated) makes the cessa. 
tion of their education particularly unfortunate since their 
potential capacities may never be fully developed with the 
handicap of only one year of high school work. 

“Some of the children (112 of the 380) were only 14 
or 15 when they withdrew from school, and even allowing 
for those who became 16 during the summer, there were 
15 per cent who were below the compulsory attendance 
age of 16. Yet the schools could not require them to at. 
tend until they were 16 because the Illinois law has a loop- 
hole through which children may slip when jobs are 
beckoning—they can leave school at 14 if legally employed, 


“Intensive study of the 78 per cent (297) who were 
employed showed that the jobs held by 207 children were 
mostly of the dead-end variety—unskilled, semi-skilled, 
and service. Of the remainder, 75 were in clerical and 
sales jobs and 13 in skilled jobs. Efforts to get a better 
job or more money caused frequent shifts and one-fourth 
of the children changed jobs three or more times in nine 
months. Wages were relatively high for these inexperi- 
enced young workers, 206 of whom were earning from 
$20 to $35 a week, and they were fantastically high for 
29 who were getting from $35 to $60 a week. 


“Though the majority of them worked less than 48 
hours a week, the weekly hours of 37 per cent were 48 or 
more a week and in this group there were 31 who worked 
50 to 60 hours or more (eight worked 55 to 60 hours and 
eight worked over 60 hours). The 10-hour law for 
females is the only restriction in Illinois on hours of work 
for children 16 years of age and over, and there is no limit 
on night work for anyone 16 years of age or over. Con- 
sequently there were 16 year old boys and girls in the 
sroup who were working until midnight or later (one 
until 1 a.m. and one until 5 a.m.) and one 15 year old was 
found among the late night workers who was employed 
in an airplane factory from 4:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. The 
others had various jobs in drug stores (clerk, porter, 
lunch counter) or in small factories. 


“Children experienced little difficulty in securing jobs 
without work permits. More than half of the 297 who 
were employed at the time they were interviewed had no 
permits. The Illinois law does not require children 16 
and over to have permits but a permit is a protection for 
the employer who risks prosecution if a 14 or 15 year old 
passes himself off as 16. The 15 year old boy in the air- 
plane factory was employed in violation both of the night 
work and work permit regulations. Other children who 
went to work at 14 or 15 had never been asked for work 
permits even though they had worked for several different 
employers. 

“Such is the picture of a small sample of school drop- 
outs which could be duplicated thousands of times in Chi- 
cago and hundreds of thousands of times for the country 
as a whole. What will be the future of these children, in- 
creasing in number every day, who have substituted for 
their high school education long hours of monotonous 
work at wages which they will have no equipment to com- 
mand in the years to come ?” 


An Agricultural Credo 


The Interbureau and Regional Committees on Postwar 
Programs of the U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
summarized their views in a leaflet “What Postwar 
Policies for Agriculture?” It is No. 7 of a series “The 
Farmer and the War.” (Five cents, from the Superin- 
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tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.) The document gives no names of 
Committee members. Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
publishes the paper with the hope that it will serve “as a 
stimulus to our thinking and a basis for discussion con- 
cerning the national agricultural policy after the war.” He 
recommends it “to farmers and to all others who are inter- 
ested in the building of a better American agriculture.” 


The Committees state that they believe rural people 
are asking themselves the question, “What are the ele- 
ments of national policy best calculated to maintain 
adequate employment, insure a progressively expanding 
economy, provide a reasonable standard of living, and 
promote world peace in the years that lie beyond the 
war?” They try to answer this question by proposing an 
over-all policy in terms of a set of goals which they think 
the people should seek to achieve. Such a policy, they say, 
must promote general welfare and not only the interests 
of particular groups. They believe their document may 
serve as a guide for detailed programs. They have tried 
to assume the point of view “of government working for 
the public interest.” 


The general objective of government should be to help 
provide for “adequate food and fiber for all at prices fair 
to both consumers and producers.” This, they recognize, 
is in such broad terms that all will agree. In proposing 
the general means they recognize that disagreements 
naturally occur. 


They believe that as a nation we should “embark upon 
a program of producing the kinds and quantities of food 
consistent with an expanding international trade, should 
provide a nutritionally adequate diet for our own people, 
and should do as much as possible toward helping all the 
peoples of the world reach a similar goal.” Total agri- 
cultural production in 1942 was about 25 per cent higher 
than the average for the years 1936-40, but much of the 
added production was shipped abroad. The Committees 
believe that for some time after the war we shall probably 
ship abread for relief and rehabilitation even more than 
we are now sending. But there may have to be readjust- 
ments of certain crops. Possibly there would need to be 
expansion in the production of live stock products, fruits 
and vegetables. Also, when vegetable oils from the tropics 
are available possibly we should reduce production of such 
“oil crops” as soy beans and peanuts. 


There should be “parity income for farmers.” The old 
parity price index based upon 1910-14 prices has been use- 
ful but not as accurate a measure of farm income as is 
desirable. Therefore the Committees suggest working 
out a new parity basis in terms of income. (It is under- 
stood that experts of the Department are at present 
endeavoring to work out such a formula.) 


There should be “parity of public services and facilities 
for all rural people.” Our rural school systems are de- 
clared to be “notoriously inferior to those of our cities.” 
Many of our farm people still live on poor roads. ‘They do 
uot have adequate social and recreational services. There 
should be federal and state aid to provide better educa- 
tional opportunities for farm boys and girls so that they 
will be comparable to those enjoyed by urban children. 
Electric power should be made available to farm homes 
generally at reasonable rates. 


There should be “better marketing at lower cost.” The 
costs of marketing services :hould be reduced. “Farmers’ 
and consumers’ cooperative organizations have contributed 
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to the attainment of greater efficiency in processing, buy- 
ing, and selling, and they should play an increasingly im- 
portant part in postwar marketing arrangements.” Farm- 
ers would greatly benefit if there were full employment in 
urban industry. 


These officials declare for “dominance of family farms.” 
Some observers of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
say that in the past Department officials have been re- 
luctant to express a preference for the family type farm. 
These Committees declare that the “scales of public policy” 
should now be tipped in favor of the family type farm that 
is efficiently operated and on which a satisfactory level of 
living can be maintained. By a family farm they mean one 
run by the operator with the help of other members of his 
family and with employment of only a moderate amount 
of labor. All such farms should be operated under condi- 
tions that “will discourage the exploitation of family 
labor.” Mechanization should be adapted to the family 
type farm. Family farms should be encouraged to attain 
for themselves the advantages of large scale farms by 
incans of cooperative organization. 


There should be “good land tenure conditions.” The 
Committees believe that “private property is a public 
trust.” Too much of the good farm land is now operated 
by tenants. Ownership must be more vigorously en- 
couraged. There should be a wide diffusion of the owner- 
ship of the land among owner-operators. The farm credit 
system should be organized so as to favor family type 
farms. The rights of tenants should be more precisely 
defined and recognized. While encouraging private owner- 
ship of lan’, the Committees recognize that in many in- 
stances private ownership serves no social purpose and 
that many lands should be returned to public ownership. 
These would include much torest and grazing land. 


There should be “reclamation and cultivation of potenti- 
ally good land.” Many of our farmers live on land that 
is too poor to yield a decent standard of living. The na- 
tional policy will be served if some potentially good land 
is reclaimed and made available for settlement. It is not 
recommended that there be a “regimented mass move- 
ment” of people from submarginal areas to newly de- 
veloped land. A gradual and voluntary process would 
probably suffice. 


Some veterans will probably wish to return to the land 
and the government should be interested in serving them. 
However, the Committees claim that there should be no 
back-to-the-land movement after this war “in the sense of 
a net movement of urban people to farms. If we have such 
a movement, it will be evidence of economic retrogres- 
sion.” 


The federal policy should encourage employment and 
security for part-time farmers and for others living in the 
country but not engaged in agriculture. Self help should 
be promoted whenever possible. Provision should also be 
made for “public employment at useful tasks, including 
forestry, soil conservation, housing, and rural electrifica- 
tion.” 

There should be “fertile soils and luxuriant forests.” 
All possible action should be taken to encourage conserva- 
tion. 

Finally, these goals should be attained by the democratic 
process. These public servants “would not trade the demo- 
cratic way of life for greater economic security if that 
were the only way we could get it.” They prefer halting 
steps and incomplete achievement to the measures of dicta- 
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torship. They recommend that farmers become active par- 
ticipants in the development of national policy through 
membership in their own organizations. Further, farmers 
should actively participate in policy development at the 
local level with industrial workers, businessmen and 
others. Everything that can best be handled at the local 
level should be dealt with there, and the federal govern- 
ment should recognize its responsibility when effective na- 
tional action is needed. 


Postwar Aid to European Churches 


The Central Bureau for European Interchurch Aid 
(297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) has issued a 
pamphlet, Pre-Postwar Problematics in European Inter- 
church Aid, the second in a series describing the task con- 
fronting interchurch aid in postwar Europe. There are, 
of course, but few “veritiable facts” as yet and the war on 
the continent “is just beginning.” But data gathered from 
a survey of the situation in 1922-23, in addition to long 
acquaintance with European churchmen and Protestant 
centers, provide a background for analysis of the situation. 

It seems certain that “the most basically dangerous 
situations will be the invisible kind that cannot be dra- 
matically illustrated save by facts and figures which no- 
body likes to read.” The needs which faced the Central 
Bureau in 1922-23 were those “left unmet after a cataract 
of American generosity had poured out over France and 
Belgium” for reconstruction. Vivid illustrations of the 
dire need in those days are given. But it was not possible 
to come anywhere near meeting all those needs. They will 
be still greater after this war. Churches will have to be 
rebuilt in many areas, theological education has all but 
stopped in some countries, help for church welfare institu- 
tions is, and will be, desperately needed for they are 
“swamped” with applications. The lack of food in the 
occupied countries has taken heavy toll. The Central 
Bureau has helped wherever possible. The American office 
has concentrated its efforts on helping Britain, Portugal 
and Greece and is preparing to extend its work to the 
liberated areas as soon as that is possible. 


Negro Youth in City YMCAs 


The National Council of Young Men’s Christian As- 
ciations has just issued, under the caption above, a 
study of YMCA services among Negro youth in urban 
communities.’ The “hasie policy” of the YMCA has been 
that the provision of “separate but equal” services was the 
most practicable arrangement. However, there are also 
many “impressive examples” of “full fellowship” in na- 
tional meetings. 

The decision to make this study was reached by the 
YMCA Research Council in July, 1942. At almost the 
same time, but independently, the Quadrennial Conference 
of the Colored Work Department asked the National 
Board of the YMCA to study ways to eliminate discrimi- 
natory practices and to study the postwar program of the 
YMCA among Negroes. 

Of 475 cities with YMCAs where there is a Negro 
population of ten or more, 68 have separate Negro 
branches. A study of the building facilities used makes 
it evident that “fully one-third of these Associations carry 
on their work with very modest equipments not compar- 
able with other Association facilities in the same city.” 
There are more young boys and older men among the 
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Negro members than among the white constituency. A 
larger proportion have had three years or less of high 
school education. There are more professional and sery- 
ice workers among the Negro members than were in- 
dicated in a sampling of the constituency as a whole. 


Aggregate expenditures for Negro work in 1942 were 
about 2.2 per cent of those for all Associations, although 
5.5 per cent of the members of city Associations were 
Negroes. Considerably less money is spent on program 
activities for the Negro branches than for the other city 
Associations, but more was spent on general administra- 
tion. Salaries are lower for Negro staffs, though educa- 
tional qualifications tend to be higher. Negro branches 
are less well-staffed and program staffs are less diversified, 
Negro non-professional workers receive lower rates of 
pay than white workers doing comparable work. (While 
the differentials are by no means as great as those in public 
services in the South, it is evident that the “separate but 
nl formula has actually resulted in unequal provi- 
sions. 


Negroes, of course, belong to predominantly white As- 
sociations in some cities. At the end of 1942, 118 Associa- 
tions reported that they had Negro members. “Few if 
any had any ‘legal’ prohibitions, but some citations were 
made to ‘understandings’ and ‘unwritten laws.’ ” Facilities, 
such as gymnasium, swimming pool and cafeteria, were 
more often reported as “available” than as “used.” The 
conclusion reached was that “such services appear to be 
typically casual, fragmentary, rather marginal, often 
hesitant, and largely lacking that wholeheartedness of ap- 
proach that would seem characteristic of a century-old 
Movement still eager to win the youth of the world to the 
Christian ideal.” 

Slightly over a quarter of the Associations reporting 
sent Negro boys to older boys’ conferences; far fewer 
sent Negro young men to state and area conventions or 
assemblies. Slightly over half of the Associations reported 
that their camps were open to Negroes. But it was not 
clear whether or not there were racial sessions at the 
camps. 


The committee in charge of the study thinks that local 
Associations “probably tend to follow the set of mind about 
them” in regard to segregation, “more than they do to 
bring to the situation a mature and integrated policy as a 
national and international organization based on Chris- 
tian principles.” Where there is no separate Negro 
branch “there is much local uncertainty about the degree 
to which it shall be the policy to seek, to allow, to dis- 
courage, to prohibit interracial program under YMCA 
auspices of Association buildings, or outside them in the 
community.” Where there are separate branches then the 
problem of inter-branch interracial relations becomes im- 
portant. 

Association leaders, as well as on those who determine 
the policies of the Church, have the responsibility “worthi- 
ly to represent the Christian conception of personality in all 
relationships.” 


“The Church and Returning Service Personnel” 


A little pamphlet under the above caption has been issued 
jointly by the Federal Council of Churches and the Chris- 
tian Commission for Camp and Defense Communities (10 
cents; quantity rates). It notes some of the attitudes and 
problems that may be found among the men, suggests ways 
to meet them, and calls particular attention to the responsi- 
bility and opportunity of the churches. 
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